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which  is  what  I  wanted  to  do  from  the  beginning.  A  few  years 
ago  I  start  to  prep  a  new  project  called  Race  Danger  and  even 


baby,  a  new  house)  came  in  the  way  of  getting  the  projected 
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I  Just  Write 


J.  Michael  Straczynski 


I'm  pleased  to  note  that  /’ 
signed  a  deal  with  iBooks/Sim 
Schuster  to  republish  all  of  m 

available  both  online  and  in 
bookstores.  This  includes  my 
Demon  Night,  OtherSyde 
Tribulations,  in  addition 


Unplugged,  which  would  include  a 
number  of  my  Twilight  Zone  stories, 


( such  as  “Say  Hello,  Mister  Quigley,  ” 
originally  published  in  Pulphouse, 
and  " Your  Move,"  originally 
published  in  Amazing  Stories),  and  a 

unpublished  short  stories. 

Much  of  his  past  work  is  coming 
back  into  print  at  last,  but  Joe  is  very 
much  focused  on  the  future. 


page  outline  for  a  Doctor  Strange 


writing  the  script  for  that  one  as  soon 

wanted  to  bring  the  Doc  into  the  21st 
century  and  re-visualize  certain 
aspects  of  his  character  and  his 
history.  It’s  not  intended  to  be  as  deep 

Supreme  Power.  This  one’s  for  fun 
because  I’m  a  longtime  fan  of  Doc 
Strange,  and  want  to  do  something 
nifty  with  the  character. 

Mr.  Straczynski  has  done  deep  and 
Supreme  Power,  and  why  is  it  going 

as  many  are  speculating? 

Supreme  Power  is  an  updating  of 
the  Squadron  Supreme  book  written 
by  Mark  Gruenwald.  The  Squadron 
was  created  by  Roy  Thomas  in  the 
pages  of  The  Avengers.  The  members 
were  thinly  disguised  versions  of 
members  of  DC  Comics’  Justice 
League,  done  in  the  light  tone  of 
“what  would  happen  if  Thor  battled 
Hyperion  (Superman)”.  When 


Marvel  has  said  it  wants  me  to  take 
this  book  to  the  wall,  and  that’s  pretty 
much  where  I  intend  to  go. 


It’s  a  massive  writing  challenge, 
though  one  of  my  main  goals  is  to  do 
right  by  Mark’s  original  creation.  I’m 

and  I  have  to  say  this  is  turning  into 
something  quite  extraordinary.  It 

Spidey,  and  to  be  honest,  everything 

freaking  dense  book,  just  layers  on 
top  of  layers  of  subtext,  and  I  feel  like 
I’m  finally  using  the  medium  right  for 
maybe  the  first  time,  in  terms  of  using 

counterpoint  the  dialogue,  and  vice- 
As  much  as  I  enjoy  Spidey,  and  I 


began  producing  some  of  my  one- 

from  me;  I  began  selling  articles  to 
local  newspapers  and  magazines; 
even  placed  a  one-act  with  a  local 
theater,  which  decided  to  produce 
it  before  discovering  that  I  was  only 

After  that,  it  was  just  a  process 
of  writing  and  sending  it  out.  There 
is  no  mystery,  no  big  break,  no 
sudden  revelation  or  secret 
handshake.  Bit  by  bit,  I  sold  more 
articles,  sold  more  plays,  sold 
some  short  stories,  and  bit  by  bit, 
almost  without  noticing,  the  list  of 
credits  got  longer  until  one  day, 
people  started  asking  me  when  I 
knew  I’d  Made  It  as  a  writer,  when 
it  hadn’t  ever  occurred  to  me  that  I 

realized  it’d  happened. 

It’s  the  difference,  I  suppose, 
between  buying  a  finished  house, 
and  there  it  is... and  watching  the 

did  it  “become”  a  house? 

This  is  gonna  sound  really  awful, 
but.. .I’ve  never  had  a  problem  with 
the  writing.  I  just  write.  1  don’t  worry 

pointed  out... on  the  dance  floor, 
you’ve  got  two  guys.. .one  guy  is 
running  the  moves  through  his 
head;  he’s  trying  to  dance.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  dance  floor  is  Fred 
Astaire.  He’s  just  dancing. 

I  don’t  try  to  write.  I  just  write. 

I  saw  an  interview  recently  with 
the  (relatively)  new  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  said  of 
the  Corps’  experiments  with 
organization,  techniques,  and  so 
on,  “Experimentation  -  true 
experimentation  —  means  that  you 
push  yourself  until  you  fail.”  Failure 
is  not  only  a  possibility,  it’s  a 
requirement,  so  that  you  learn 

address  them  and  try  again  and 
next  time  push  yourself  beyond  the 
point  where  you  failed  the  last  time. 

That,  to  me,  is  about  a  good  a 
description  of  the  job  of  the  writer 
as  I’ve  ever  heard. 

When  a  person  says  they  have 
writer’s  block,  what  it  invariably 
means,  in  my  experience,  is: 


first  Rising  Stars  spin-off  mini-  series, 
written  by  JMS’  associate,  Fiona 

No  Honor  for  Top  Cow.  Rising  Stars: 
Bright  took  a  look  at  Matthew  Bright 

in  the  NYPD,  with  art  by  Dan  Jurgens. 
The  second  planned  spin-off  is  due 
out  around  August  2003  and  features 
Laurel  Darkhaven,  the  telekinetic  who 
became  a  CIA  assassin.  The  five  issue 
mini-  scries  is  being  called  Rising 
Stars :  Untouchable,  and  will  have 
artwork  by  Rick  Mays. 


assignments,  the  men  in  her  life,  some 
secrets  she  uncovers  about  history 
and  governmental  corruption, 
double  agents.  She’s  also  framed  and 
blackmailed  at  one  point,  keeping 
her  back  against  the  wall  at  all  times 
due  to  her  inability  to  trust  anyone 
after  some  key  players  misuse  her  trust 
-  all  that  stuff,  in  five  issues. 

Top  Cow  also  published  a  twelve 

Supreme  Power  collaborator  Gary 
Frank.  Midnight  Nation  was  a  book 
that  defied  description  and  paid  no 

It  combined  mind  blowing  original 
concepts  with  action  and  strong 
characters.  Joe  pulls  off  an  amazing 
trick  in  this  story.  Halfway  through 
the  book  he  tells  both  the  reader  and 
main  character  how  the  story  will  end, 
and  we  are  both  still  surprised  when 

In  all  honesty,  in  many  respects. 

Midnight  Nation  represents  some  of 
the  best  stuff  I’ve  ever  done  in  the 
form.  It’s  something  that  I  poured  a 
lot  of  emotion  into,  a  lot  of  personal 
feelings  and  history  and  beliefs. 


covering  life,  death,  religion,  God, 

sent  to  help  him  or  kill  him, 
depending  on  how  the  story  ends  up. 
It  is  also,  oddly  enough,  a  love  story. 
It’s  one  of  the  things  I’m  proudest  of 

anyone  who  found  the  ideas  in 
Babylon  5  of  interest.  And  the  art  by 
Gary  Frank  is  just  gorgeous,  and 
evocative,  and  full  of  emotion. 

All  of  the  above  projects  are  either 
creator-owned  or  deal  with  a  group  of 
characters  that  Joe  has  been  given 

characters  that  come  with  decades  of 
often-convoluted  continuity.  Not  Joe. 
No  character  has  a  higher  profile,  or 

Peter  Parker.  Still,  Mr.  Straczynski  has 
managed  to  please  long-time  Spidey 
fans  while  more  than  doubling  the 
sales  of  Amazing  Spider-Man. 

providing  a  fresh  take  can  be 


know  it  takes  a  whopping  big 
chunk  out  of  you  in  return.  But  I 
don’t  know  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

Any  university  or  college  has 
vast  opportunities  for  writers  and 

for  the  university  newspaper,  or 
the  university  theater,  take 
classes  in  acting  or  film,  to  get  a 
sense  of  history,  or  the  hands-on 
process  of  being  on  stage...the 

is  enormous.  Don’t  just  follow  your 
major  to  its  conclusion.  There  is  a 
world  of  experience  you  can  get 
while  you're  there  that  you  may 
never  have  the  chance  to 
experience  again.  Take  it. 

It's  very  easy,  in  this  town  and 

from  non-primary  experiences. 
We've  grown  into  a  nation  where 
we  watch  TV  as  we  grow  up,  and 
then  when  we  get  the  chance  to 
write  TV,  cycle  back  to  things 

using  our  own  primary 
experiences.  I  think  that  film/TV 
schools  are  the  worst  perpetrators 
of  this  attitude,  teaching  how  to 
emulate  the  past  rather  than 
seeking  out  the  present.  That's 
why  I  chose  not  to  get  my  degrees 
in  TV  or  Film  or  Creative  Writing. 
A  writer  has  to  be  a  generalist. 
Know  a  little  about  everything, 
and  able  to  find  out  what  she/he 
doesn't  know  quickly.  I've  been  far 
better  served  by  a  degree  in 
clinical  psychology  (minor  in 
philosophy)  and  a  second  degree 
in  sociology  (minor  in  literature) 


Generally  speaking,  I’ve  been 
very  fortunate  in  that  I’ve  never 


been  “typed”  as  one  kind  of  writer 
or  another;  I’ve  done  comedy, 
horror,  science  fiction,  cop  shows, 
fantasy,  mystery,  mainstream, 
originals,  adaptations,  animation, 

probably  written  it.  It  helps  a  lot 

wearing  whatever  color  hat  is 
required  for  the  job.  It’s  always 


think,  “There  isn’t  enough  going 
I  need  more  stuff  happening  here  or 
else  it’s  going  to  be  just  the  writing 
and  I’m  dancing  on  the  edge  as  it 

dense  and  manifold  that  there  were 
times  when  I  was  afraid  I  might 
actually  lose  control  of  the  thing  and 
the  whole  thing  would  tip  over  and 
end  up  in  a  ditch. 

It  took  me  a  while  to  realize  that  I 


laying  down  threads  that,  over  time, 
as  you  watch  more  and  more  episodes, 
tell  a  much  larger  story.  The  more  you 
watch,  the  more  you  ’ll  get  out  of  it.  If 
you  watch  one,  you  ’ll  be  able  to  enjoy 

It’s  a  trick  I  learned  while  writing / 
story  editing,  of  all  things,  The  Real 
Ghostbusters.  Those  were  written  on 

one  for  older.  If  you  didn’t  get  the 
older  stuff,  it  didn’t  get  in  the  way  of 
enjoying  the  show.  If  you  did  get  the 
more  sophisticated  stuff,  it  added 
another  layer  to  the  experience. 


only  this  slowly  dawning  revelation 
that  let  me  write  things  like  “Comes 
the  Inquisitor”  or  “Intersections  in 
Real  Time”,  which  is  really  just  two 
characters  in  a  room.  I  didn ’t  need  a 
lot  of  intrigue-ridden  threads  all  over 
the  place  to  keep  things  moving,  it 
was  okay  just  to  write  the  scene  and 
the  characters  and  the  drama  play 


Early  in  the  run  of  the  show  Joe 
was  trying  to  find  words  to  describe 
the  type  of  storytelling  he  was  trying 
to  bring  to  TV.  He  found  the  words  in 
an  unlikely  place. 

Had  an  interesting  conversation 
today  with  one  of  our  crew.  I  was 
talking  to  someone  else  about  the 
writing  philosophy  on  the  show,  and 


by-side  images,  but  overlapping 
images,  like  old  fashioned 
photographic  plates  stacked  up  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  Each  has  a  piece 
of  the  whole  picture.  When  you  line 
them  all  up,  one  behind  the  other,  and 
look  through  all  of  them  at  once,  you 
realize  what  the  picture  is.  It’s  three- 
dimensional  storytelling.  ” 

Many  fans  grew  attached  to  the 
characters  and  the  story  of  the  last  of 
the  Babylon  stations,  and  were  truly 
saddened  to  see  it  end.  For  Joe,  the 
ending  of  his  TV  epic  could  not  be 
described  so  simply. 

Ultimately,  for  me,  the  end  ofB5  is 
neither  a  sad  ending  nor  a  happy 

the  universe  carries  on.  But  if  I  were 
to  describe  what  kind  of  ending  it 
was,  I’d  say  it  was  a  graceful  ending, 
a  dignified  ending,  an  ending  that 
said  individuals  can  effect  profound 
change,  if  they  are  willing  to  put  their 
own  lives  and  happiness  on  the  line; 
not  happy,  not  sad,  but  a  testament  to 


the  idea  that  you  have  used  your  time 


Many  fans  would  welcome  a  return 

for  a  Babylon  5  graphic  novel  to  be 
published  through  the  DC  Comics 
imprint  Wildstorm,  but  for  Joe 
Straczynski  a  future  return  of  the  TV 
show  is  not  as  important  as  celebrating 

thought  impossible. 


them,  because  of  the  sheer  amount  of 
work,  commitment,  and  time  that  went 
into  it,  and  the  overall  quality  that 
resulted.  Sometimes  1  look  back  at  it 
all  and  I’m  just  astonished  that  we 
were  actually  able  to  pull  off 
something  of  that  magnitude.  Sure,  it 

breathtakingly  so,  Pbut  no  ole  in 
American  TV  had  ever  even  tried  to 
pull  off  something  on  that  scale.  It  had 
never  been  done  before,  so  we  were 
inventing  the  form  as  we  went  along. 


addition,  Japan,  where  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  hit  with  SF  fans  there  all 
over  again.  Every  few  days  there’s  a 
new  wave  of  email  from  people  just 
discovering  the  show  for  the  first  time. 
I’m  unspeakably  proud  of  what  we 


When  you  think  Rod  Serling,  who 

of  The  Twilight  Zone"... when  you 
think  Roddenberry,  who  did  a  lot  of 


Beau  Smith 

From  The  Ranch 

How  I  Busted  In  The  Comic 

In  Eight  Punches  Or  Less! 


This  month’s  article  is  dedicated  to  the  guys  I  broke  into  comics  with: 

Chuck  Dixon,  Tim  Truman,  Gary  Kwapisz,  Tom  Lyle,  Flint  Henry,  Tim  Harkins,  John  K.  Snyder  III,  Mark 
Schultz,  Tim  Bradstreet,  Bob  Wayne,  Lou  Bank,  KC  Carlson,  Bob  Dvorak,  Mark  McKenna,  Graham  Nolan, 
and  Mark  Nelson  the  human  weeble. 


If  I  really  had  to  figure  how  long  it  took  me  to  bust 
into  the  comic  book  business  as  a  writer  I'd  have  to 
go  all  the  way  back  to  1963,  the  3rd  grade.  That’s 
when  I  first  wrote  Stan  Lee  a  letter  asking  him  if  I 
could  write  comic  books  for  Marvel  Comics.  I  sent 
him  the  letter  written  on  one  of  those  crummy  little 
note  pads  that  we  all  used  to  scribble  on,  and  I  also 
sent  him  a  three  page  story  about  me  and  my  buddies 
savin'  the  world  from  crazed,  war  lovin’  aliens.  Many 
years  later  I  would  take  that  same  story  and  turn  it 
into  Parts  Unknown,  a  series  that  I  did  for  Image 
Comics.  See....  ya  never  throw  anything  away. 

Stan  really  did  write  me  back.. .or  he  had  Flo 
[Steinberg]  do  it.  He  thanked  me  for  writing,  for  my 
"way  out”  story  and  for  the  goofy  picture.  I  was  a  little 
taken  back  by  the  “goofy  picture"  remark  because  I 
had  sent  him  my  3rd  grade  school  photo.  At  the  time 
I  thought  I  looked  real  Leave  It  To  Beaver.  I  guess  I 
still  owe  Stan  a  slap  upside  the  head  for  that  remark. 

Needless  to  say,  Stan  informed  me  that  he  couldn’t 
use  my  story...right  now. That  I  needed  to  finish  school, 
make  good  grades,  and  call  him  when  I  got  out.  Well, 
when  you’re  in  the  third  grade.  ..that  much  time  seemed 
like  forever.  That  was  my  first  rejection  letter. 
But. ..considering  it  was  given  to  me  by  Stan 
Lee.. .that’s  a  big  deal.  So  I  decided  to  file  that  offer 
away  and  I  went  on  to  my  regular  habits  of  that 
particular  time....  tormenting  all  those  that  did  not  see 
life  in  my  particular  slant....  meaning  I  was  right  and 
they  were  always  wrong. .  .unless  they  agreed  with  me, 
then  they  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  my  henchmen 
on  the  school  playground. 

I  pondered  through  the  rest  of  grade  school,  Jr.  High, 


High  School  and  College  from  time  to  time  on  how  I 
could  get  into  this  business  that  I  loved  so  much.  By 
then  I  knew  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  be  the  first  astronaut 
to  fight  aliens  in  space  or  lead  a  group  of  cowboys  on 
the  last  cattle  drive.  So  I  thought  about  howto  break 
into  comics. 

During  those  times  there  weren’t  a  bunch  of 
conventions  to  go  to  and  the  internet  was  just  a  wet 
dream  in  the  mind  of  Bill  Gates  and  Al  Gore.  We  had 
the  letters  pages  in  the  back  of  the  comics,  and  for  a 
young  stump  jumper  from  West  Virginia.. .that  was 

So  I  started  to  notice  that  there  were  some  regular 
letter  writers  that  wrote  to  DC  Comics  and  Marvel. 
Guys  like  Marv  Wolfman,  Len  Wein,  Tony  Isabella, 
Roy  Thomas,  Gerry  Conway,  and  many  more.  They 
were  getting’  letters  printed  pretty  regular.  And  in  my 
pin  head  it  looked  like  the  head  guys;  editors  and 
people  that  created  the  comics  -  were  readin’  ’em.  At 
that  point  I  figured  someone  had  left  the  lock  off  the 
hen  house  door,  and  this  young  wolf  had  found  a 
possible  way  to  sneak  in. 

So.,  .about  1 979 1  started  writing  letters  to  the  comic 
books  I  was  reading.  For  the  first  few  years  I  didn’t 
have  much  luck  getting  any  printed.  When  I  look  back 
on  it  I’m  sure  it  was  because  I  hand  wrote  most  of  the 
letters.  I  didn't  think  that  there  was  someone  that  had 
to  type  or  fool  with  my  letter  to  get  it  in  print.  Perish 
the  thought  that  my  letters  just  sucked.  In  hindsight 
I’m  sure  that  was  really  it. 

Well,  time  passed.  I  got  out  of  college.  Got  engaged 
a  couple  of  different  times,  quit  beatin’  on  guys  that  I 
didn’t  like,  and  cut  down  on  my  life  of  crime  and  beer 


soaked  blackouts.  I  finally  found  a  girl  that  didn't  give 
me  my  ring  back  after  spending  some  time  with  me;  I 
got  married  and  had  a  kid.  I  became  Ward  Cleaver.. .or 
Homer  Simpson  for  you  younger  readers. 

About  1983  I  started  really  thinking  about  getting 
into  comics.  All  my  life  I  had  been  blessed  or  cursed 
with  needing  an  outlet  for  my  creativity.  I’m  sure  most 
of  you  out  there  have,  and  feel  the  same  way.  It's  like 
being  a  junkie  of  sorts.  You  have  to  get  this  stuff  out, 
or  other  folks  just  find  your  manners  a  little  shy  of 
insanity.  The  job  I  had  wasn’t  giving  me  the  satisfaction 
I  craved.  It  was  great  for  those  kinda  guys  that  liked 
regular  9  to  5  security  and  getting’  in  the  wheel  and 
makin’  like  a  hamster.. .but  it  wasn't  for  me.  At  that 
stage  I  was  makin’  okay  money  and  was  buyin’  comics 
on  a  regular  basis.  My  mind  went  back  to  the  ' 
columns.  I  thought  that  I  would  make  another 
at  it,  only  this  time  I  would  use  the 
cunning  and  evil  schemes  that  I 

applied  in  my  regular  job  of  sales  _ - — 

and  marketing  to  that  of  bustin’  into  \ 

I  started  writing  letters....  \ 
typing. ..letters  to  every  comic  book  \ 

I  would  buy.  I'd  buy  'em,  read  ’em,  i 
and  right  after  that  I  would  sit  down  \ 
and  write  a  letter  of  comment  to  the  1 
editor  and  assistant  editor.  I  knew  that  1 
you  had  to  include  the  assistant  editor  j 
because  they  were  the  poor  donkey  I 
that  the  real  editor  was  beatin'  every  day  \ 
and  makin’  do  the  grunt  work.  I  tried  to  ! 
make  the  letters  interesting  and 
entertaining.  I  always  made  comments 
on  the  creative  team.  There  was  always 
a  slim  chance  they  would  read  the  letters 
and  remember  my  name.  1 

Another  thing  I  did  was  sign  the  letter  I 
by  my  full  name:  Stephen  Scott  Beau  \ 

Smith.  With  four  names  they  had  to  take  \ 
notice.  I  proved  that  because  it  worked.  I  \ 
also  started  going  to  conventions.. .Chicago  1 
Con,  Mid-Ohio  Con  and  others. There  I  would  \ 
run  into  editors  and  creators,  and  I  would  1 
introduce  myself  and  they  would  look  \ 
surprised  and  say,  “Hey!  You’re  the  guy  that  1 
writes  letter  with  the  four  names!”  Yessir.... 

That’s  me. 

I  would  then  use  my  sparkling  personality  '( 
to  engage  them  in  conversation  and  sway  them  \ 
to  the  side  of  Beau.  It  makes  Darth  Vader's  Dark  ' 
Side  look  like  Sunday  School. 

They  started  asking  me  if  they  could  send 
me  advance  copies  of  some  upcoming  comics; 
they'd  like  to  have  some  letters  in  the  letter 
column  for  the  first  issue.  I  always  said  sure.... 


and  got  the  letters  to  ’em  real  fast.  All  of  a  sudden  I 
started  seeing  my  letters  pop  up  in  comics  more  and 
more.  That  was  good.  My  name  was  getting  known. 

By  now  I  had  a  few  editors  that  knew  me  and  some 
I  would  even  call  friends.  I  was  building  relationships. 

I  channeled  my  contacts  into  a  few  comic  related  fan 
projects  of  mine.  A  local  radio  show  that  was  based 
on  comics,  and  later  a  video  show-ef-the  same  type. 
That  really  got  me  in.  Everyone  loves  to  see  and  hear 
themselves  in  the  media. 

The  editors  started  sending  me  scripts  and  plots 
by  their  current  writers  so  I  could  see  how  the  format 
worked.  That  was  very  helpful.  The  one  that  really 
clicked  with  me  was  a  Sgt.  Rock  script  that  one  of 
my  fellow  aspiring  writer  buddies  - 
Chuck  Dixon  -  -  c" 


sent  me.  It  was  one  by  Sgt.  Rock  creator  Robert 
Kanigher.  I  found  that  the  format  he  used  was  really 
to  my  own  tastes.  It  is  the  format  that  I  still  use  today. 

By  this  time  I  had  built  up  a  good  circle  of  editors 
that  were  really  great  to  me.  They  helped  me  with 
questions  and  always  made  me  feel  like  I  was  their 
friend  and  not  a  pest.  They  were  Murray  Boltinoff, 
Robert  Kanigher,  Ross  Andru,  Joe  Kubert,  Ernie 
Colon,  Bruce  Ayres,  Sherill  Anthony,  Jim  Shooter,  Bob 
Greenberger,  Alan  Gold,  Gary  Groth,  and  David 
Scraggy. 

There  were  creators  that  also  helped  out,  and  were 
real  generous  with  their  time  and  info  they  would  send 
me.  Folks  like  Don  Heck,  Walt  Simonson,  Mike  Baron, 
Sam  Glanzman,  Terry  Austin,  Chuck  Dixon,  Tim 
Truman,  Ron  Frenz,  John  Romita  Sr.,  and  a  few  others. 

i  knew  then  that  not  only  was  I  building  a  great 
network  of  connections,  but  even  better,  a  great  circle 
of  friends  that  I  would  always  admire  and  still  do. 

The  first  comic  book  story  I  ever  wrote  and  sold 
was  to  David  Scraggy  at  Pacific  Comics.  It  was  owned 
by  Bill  and  Steve  Schanes.  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  it 
never  saw  print.  It  was  shortly  after  that  Pacific  closed 
up  shop  and  my  story  was  part  of  the  close  up.  I  still 
remind  David  and  Bill  about  it  when  I  see  them,  but 
they  still  don't  remember  it.,  .another  blow  to  my  teflon 
ego.  But  they  smile  and  pat  me  on  the  head  and  then 

It  was  around  that  time  that  I  sold  my  first 
professional  article  to  Amazing  Heroes.  It  was  owned 
and  run  by  Fantagraphics/Gary  Groth.  Dave  Olbrich 
was  my  editor  on  it.  It  was  an  article  and  index  on 
former  fetter  hacks  that  had  turned  pro.  Something 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  I  was  also  lucky  enough 
to  have  Don  Rosa  of  Donald  Duck  and  Captain 
Kentucky  fame  to  illustrate  the  article  for  me. 

Gary  Groth  paid  me  $1 4.00  for  the  article.  I  never 
cashed  the  check.  I  still  have  it....  somewhere  in  my 
files.  I  think  that  might  have  messed  Gary's 
accounting  up.  I  think  we're  seeing  the  results  of  that 
today.  To  think.. .I’m  to  blame. 

Soon  after  that  Tim  Truman  was  nice  enough  to 
offer  me  a  one-page  humor  strip  in  his  Scout  comic 
for  Eclipse  called  “Beau  LaDuke's  Tips  For  Real  Men.” 
A  character  in  Scoufthat  he  and  I  based  on  me  and 
my  heroes  John  Wayne,  Louis  L’Amour  and....ME!  I 
had  finally  made  itl  I  was  a  published,  professional 
comic  book  writer. 

A  little  later,  Tim  let  me  know  that  Eclipse  was 
needing  a  sales  and  marketing  guy.  He  knew  that  was 
what  I  did  in  my  regular  job  and  he  thought  I  ought  to 
contact  Dean  Mullaney  and  cat  Yronwode  about  it. 
Tim  threw  in  some  good  words  for  me,  I  meet  with 
Dean  at  the  American  Booksellers  Association  thing 
in  Washington  D.C.  and  over  the  weekend  I  got  things 


patched  up  between  Diamond  Distribution  and  Eclipse, 
lied  and  cheated  my  way  into  the  show  without  a  pass, 
and  made  some  book  seller  connections  for  Eclipse. 
When  the  weekend  was  over  I  had  a  job.  I  also  think 
that  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Chuck  Dixon  and  Tim 
Truman  in  suits  at  the  same  time. 

Once  in  on  the  Eclipse  business  side  it  wasn't  any 
time  that  I  had  managed  to  work  up  more  and  more 
writing.  Dogs  Of  Danger,  Scout,  The  Black  Terror, 
Parts  Unknown  (My  old  3rd  grade  story  idea),  and  a 
few  other  projects.  Truth  be  told,  I  used  my  business 
connections  to  get  other  writing  jobs  with  other 
publishers  as  well.  Life  was  good.  Since  that  time  in 
1 986  I  have  written  for  every  almost  every  major  and 
minor  publisher  around.  All  with  very  happy  memories 


But  there  is  one  debt  that  still  needs  to  be  paid. 

Stan  Lee  still  owes  me. 

I  still  haven’t  forgotten  his  offer  for  me  to  work  for 
Marvel  Comics.  It's  a  strange  irony  that  to  this  day, 
Marvel  is  the  only  company  that  I  haven’t  worked  for. 
My  career  of  writing  is  closing  in  on  seventeen  years, 
and  still  I  haven’t  broke  into  the  place  that  I  dreamed 
about  writing  for  since  1 963. 

So  even  though  I’ve  been  writing  comics  now  for 
seventeen  years,  I’m  still  somewhat  in  the  same  boat 
with  you  that  are  trying  to  bust  in  for  the  first  time.  I 
still  have  a  dream.  I  still  plan  on  seeing  it  come  true. 
I’m  not  gonna  give  you  one  of  those  peace,  love  and 
jelly  bean  statements  like,  "Follow  your  dreams  and 
they  will  come  true.” 


Like  me,  you’ve  gotta  go  out  there  grab  your  dream 
by  the  throat.  Squeeze  hard  until  you  hear  it  choke 
and  beg  and  then  you  demand  your  shot.  You  take  it 
and  make  everyone  sorry  that  they  didn't  give  it  to 
you  long  before.  You  write  that  story  and  make  your 
mark  like  a  deep  and  hard  hickey  on  your  jr.  High 
girlfriend's  neck. 

Let  'em  know  you  were  there  and  have  'em  beggin' 
for  more.. .and  get  paid  for  it! 

That’s  how  I  busted  into  comics  and  I’m  not  through 
bustin’  yet. 

Beau  Smith....  You  know  my  name! 

Your  amigo  in  the  trenches, 

Beau  Smith 

The  Flying  Fist  Ranch 

P.O.  Box  706 

Ceredo.WV.  25507 


RYBOARDS 


Whenever  we  watch  television  or  movies  we  are  looking  at  the  end  product  of  a  team  effort  from  many 
people.  People  turning  the  written  word  into  moving  pictures.  A  process  that  begins  with  the  screenplay,  and 
the  filmmakers  begin  to  interpret  the  words  to  pictures  with  pre-production  drawings  and  storyboards. 

With  storyboards  the  filmmakers  are  just  looking  for  ideas  on  how  the  scenes  can  look  on  camera.  The 
emphasis  on  can,  as  the  visuals  will  evolve  through  production  with  many  changes.  Changes  because  ideas 
are  constantly  coming  to  the  film  makers,  and  those  new  ideas  are  the  main  reason  you  don’t  want  to  draw 
the  story  boards  too  tightly  as  intricate  complete  drawings  might  put  a  fog  over  the  creative  process  when 
dealing  with  more  than  one  person.  Film  making  is  team  work  and  you  don’t  want  to  Bogart  the  process  in  the 
storyboards,  just  get  enough  information  in  the  drawings  to  give  the  film  makers  a  starting  point.  Storyboards 
are  also  loose  because  there  will  be  thousands  of  them  in  a  given  production  and  the  filmmakers  will  need 
them  quickly. 

The  following  is  an  example  set  in  the  Wild  West.  Three  gunmen  are  waiting  for  the  protagonist...  Gunmen 
so  mean  they  don’t  have  names,  just  places  they  were  kicked  out  of.  The  storyboards  are  fairly  loose  but  I 
have  tried  to  present  a  sense  of  setting,  camera  movement,  character,  and  their  attitude. 

Remember  that  storyboards  are  drawn  on  paper,  not  carved  in  stone.  They  will  always  need  to  be  changed. 


Panel  3  -  Cajun  cuts  a  plug  of  tobacco.  Mexican:  “Very  steady." 


Panel  2  -  Camera  pans  from  Swede.  Swede:  'Talk,  talk,  talk.” 


Panel  3  -  Mexican:  “Got  that  right,  Yankee” 


Panel  1  -  Cut  to ; 


Panel  2  -  Cut  to  the  Hombres  against  the  storm  clouds.  Cajun:  “Don’t  call  me  Yankee."  Mexican:  “You 
betcha,  gringo." 


Panel  3  -  Close  on  Cajun  as  he  spits.  Cajun:  ‘Three.” 


CRIMELAB  STUDIOS 
PRESENTS  A  NEW 
BEGINNING... 


CREATED,  PLOTTED, 

AND  PENCILLED  BY  THE 
INKER  OF  ULTIMATE 
DAREDEVIL/ELEKTRA, 
CAPTAIN  AMERICA, 
ULTIMATE  X-MEN, 
NAMOR,  AND  SPAWN: 

DANNY 

MIKI 


Look  for  Samurai  Koimandos’ 
first  adventure  in  the  pages  of 
Komikwerks  Volume  I,  in 
stores  August  2003.  Order  ^ 
it  in  the  lune  issue  of 
Diamond  Previews! 

For  more  info  and  a  sneak 
preview  of  Komikwerks’ 
first  print  anthology, 
check  the  web: 

www.komikwerks.com 

^KOMIKWERKS , 


www.crimelabstudios.com 

www.samuraikoimandos.com 

Samurai  Koimandos  and  all 
related  characters  are  ©  2003 
Danny  Miki.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  and  CUSTOM  PAPERS 


859-282-0096  /  FAX:  859-282-9412  WWW.BLUELINEPRO.COM 


WWW.BLUELINEPRO.C 
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ORDER  ON-LINE:  WWW.BLUELINEPRO.COM 
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Chuck  Dixon 

It’s  Time  to  Listen  to  the  Voices  in  Your  Head 

Final  Thoughts  on  Helping  You  Build  Your  Fictional  Characters 

Part  Three  of  a  series  on  building  fictional  characters 


As  promised,  this  is  the  third  of  my  articles  on  characterization;  building  and  understanding  personalities  for  your 
fictional  creations.  It’ll  probably  be  the  last  because  this  is  getting  to  be  too  much  like  work. 


So,  I’m  gonna  run  over  two  last  points  on  how  to  display  and  explore  your  character’s  personality  in  the  confines  of 
the  comic  book  medium  without  writing  dozens  of  interior  dialogue  narration  captions  or,  God  forbid,  thought 


VOICE. 

slang,  vocabulary  and  meter.  Doctor  Doom  might  use  the  word  “facilitate”  in  a  sentence,  but  Frank  Castle  never 
would.  Batman  speaks  pretty  formally  and  correctly  because  he  strives  for  perfection  in  everything. .  Nightwing  less 
so,  with  contractions  and  colloquialisms  like  “gonna”  and  “shoulda”  because  he’s  more  action  oriented.  Robin  is 
slightly  more  formal  but  uses  a  higher  vocabulary  level  since  he’s  the  brainy  type. 

BATMAN:  YOU  WILLFACE  ROUGH  JUSTICE  NOW,  JOKER. 

NIGHTWING:  I’M  GONNA  BEAT  YOU  STUPID,  JOKER! 

ROBIN:  YOU’RE  THE  ONE  WHO  RAISED  THE  STAKES  TO  PHYSICAL  FORCE,  JOKER. 

Same  message.  Different  voice. 

And  your  wording  is  important  because  you  must  make  your  reader  hear  the  voice  in  their  head.  No  actor  is  going 
to  read,  the  dialogue  to  them.  They  must  create  a  consistent  voice  in  their  mind,  and  it’s  your  job  to  put  it  there.  Bill 
Watterson  rejected  offers  to  make  animated  specials  of  Calvin  and  Hobbes  because  then  the  voice  of  some  actors 
would  replace  the  voices  the  reader  heard  in  their  head.  Admit  it,  you  had  a  voice  in  your  head  for  Daredevil,  and  it  sure 
as  heck  didn’t  sound  like  Ben  Affleck. 


In  a  movie  the  dialogue  can  be  made  by  the  actor  reading  it.  Bill  Murray  reads  a  line  and  it’s  funny.  Christopher 
Walken  reads  the  same  line  and  you’re  wetting  your  seat  at  the  Multiplex.  But  you  have  to  sell  your  dialogue  by  your 
choice  of  words  and  phrasing. 

Play  this  game  in  your  head.  Takes  some  characters  you’re  familiar  with  and  write  dialogue  for  a  scene  with  them 
playing  the  parts.  It  forces  you  not  only  to  think  of  how  their  character  would  react,  but  how  they  would  reflect  that 


CAPTAIN  KIRK:  I  NEED  VOLUNTEERS  FOR  AN  AWAY  TEAM. 

CHANDLER  FROM  FRIENDS:  I  AM  SO  NOT  INTO  THAT. 

But  that’s  icon  characters,  right?  What  about  people  you  make  up  out  of  thin  air?  Where’s  their  voice  come  from,  and 
how  the  heck  do  you  keep  it  consistent?  The  simplest  solution  is  to  base  each  character  on  someone  you  know  and 
phrase  your  dialogue  as  though  they  were  saying  it.  As  Nietzsche  said,  “A  writer  uses  his  own  and  his  friends’  intellects.” 
So,  you  may  as  well  go  all  the  way  and  use  their  words.  Trust  me,  they  won’t  “hear”  themselves  in  your  dialogue.  No  one 
recognizes  their  verbal  tics  in  themselves.  I’ve  based  characters’  voices  on  my  father,  my  wife,  friends,  kids,  public 
figures,  and  my  fellow  pros.  I’ve  heard  of  writers  using  how  they  imagine  their  dog  or  cat  might  sound  if  those  critters 
could  speak.  You  could  even  use  other  fictional  characters  you’re  very  familiar  with,  as  long  as  you  only  use  the  voice. 

Voice  is  so  important  because  you  don’t  want  all  of  your  characters  sounding  like  the  inner  monologue  in  your  head. 
We’ve  all  read  books  or  seen  TV  or  movies  where  all  of  the  characters  sound  like  the  same  person  speaking  to 
themselves.  Ever  watch  Nothern  Exposure  after  the  first  two  seasons?  Or  we’ve  seen  characters  where  the  dialogue  reads 
and  sounds  like  they  have  absolutely  no  personality  of  their  own.  Like  Anakin  Skywalker. 

And  please  don’t  try  and  give  any  of  your  characters  an  “up  to  the  minute”  voice.  Avoid  bleeding-edge,  current  slang 
because: 


a)  If  you ’ve  heard  it  then  it’s  probably  already  out  of  date. 

fringed  leather  vests. 

c)  You’ll  probably  get  it  wrong  anyway. 

Also,  dialects.  Foreign  and  regional  dialects  are  very  tricky  if  you’re  not  very  familiar  with  the  country  or  region. 
Like  the  Brit  writers  who  have  American  characters  using  the  phrase  “as  well”  instead  of  “too.”  And  most  writers  who 
include  dialect  in  their  characters  speech  are,  intentionally  or  not,  looking  down  on  people  who  speak  that  way.  The 
most  oft  maligned  are  Southerners  and  Latinos.  In  too  many  writers’  hands  characters  from  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  have  their  dialogue  based  on  the  weekend  the  writer  spent  in  a  Holiday  Inn  with  CMT  the  only  channel  available 
on  the  TV.  And  any  Hispanic  character  comes  off  like  a  Mexican  bandit  saying  things  like  “ Madre  diosl”  even  if  they’re 
from  Puerto  Rico.  And  don’t  get  me  started  on  any  Cajuns  who  show  up  in  comics,  cheri. 

QUIRKS. 

Everyone  has  things  unique  to  them.  Little  tells  and  body  language  that  are  all  their  own.  The  guy  in  Angel  slouches, 
but  only  when  he  plays  that  character.  A1  Bundy  sits  with  one  hand  in  his  pants.  David  Letterman  shows  you  his  jacket 
lining  at  the  opening  of  each  show.  Danny  Glover  does  that  thing  with  his  neck  in  the  Lethal  Weapon  movies  that’s  now 
such  a  cliche.  Elaine  Benes  on  Seinfeld  had  the  body  language  of  someone  that  is  uncoordinated  but  believes  themself 

Each  one  of  these  personal  tics  and  quirks  play  into  character.  The  way  Commissioner  Gordon  dresses  like  an 
unmade  bed.  The  way,  when  he’s  relaxing,  that  The  Flash  looks  more  relaxed  than  anyone  has  ever  been  with  medications. 
The  way  Wolverine  always  looks  like  a  coiled  spring.  Sure,  a  lot  of  this  is  up  to  the  artists,  but  you’ve  got  to  come  up 
with  ones  of  your  own  to  suggest.  In  Way  of  the  Rat ,  if  there’s  food  around  Po  Po  is  always  eating  it.  Leave  a  bowl  of  fruit 


on  a  table  and  he’ll  park  himself  by  it.  This  not  only  gives  the  monkey  something  to  do  when  he’s  not  talking 

especially  in  scenes  where  he^noffree  to  talk  heTl  look  for  distractions.  He’s  the  kind  of  highly  intelligent 
mind  that  is  easily  bored. 

When  I  was  writing  Batman  and  had  to  script  scenes  with  just  Bruce  Wayne  in  them,  I  always  wrote  him  with 
a  golf  club  in  his  hand.  It  gave  him  a  prop  and  an  excuse  to  be  doing  something  other  than  simply  standing  or 
sitting  in  dialogue  sequences.  But  it  also  served  other  purposes.  It  gave  anyone  he  was  talking  to  him  the 
impression  that  Bruce  really  wasn’t  listening,  and  reinforced  their  ideas  of  him  as  a  spoiled  dunderhead.  The 

what  the  other  person  was  saying. 

But  don’t  make  your  character  just  about  a  quirk.  Nobody  wants  to  read  about  a  character  whose  most 
compelling  feature  is  a  monocle  or  wooden  leg.  At  that  point  you’re  not  writing,  you’re  playing. 

That’s  about  it  for  the  subject  of  characterization,  except  to  say  that  everything  you  write  should  play  to 
character;  mannerisms,  dress,  speech,  and  what  kind  of  car  the  person  drives.  And  you  can’t  be  expected  to  come 
up  with  this  stuff  on  your  own.  That’s  why  you  have  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  for  interesting  bits  of 
business  in  the  people  around  you  that  you  can  use. 
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It’s  Only  Paper! 
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Tom  Bierbaum 

The  Universe  at  Your  Finger  Tips 


Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 


101  Tips  for  Saying  It  in  Plain  English 


nistake  in  print  and  being 


The  Marker  You  Rebuild  -  Not  Run  Out  Of! 

by  Bob  Hickey 


If  you  are  a  marker  user,  you’ll  find  the  Copic  brand 
offers  useful  and  unusual  features.  There  are  two 
basic  types  of  Copic  Markers;  a  standard  square  bar¬ 
rel  marker  and  a  round  barrel  brush  marker.  As  most 
brands,  each  marker  type  has  two  different  nibs,  the 
standard  broad  tip  and  a  thinner  brush  tip.  Copic  of¬ 
fers  a  wide  range  of  vibrant  colors  to  rival  other  mar¬ 
ket  brands,  with  good  nib  sturdiness.  But  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  you  will  find  with  Copic  markers  over 
other  brands  is  that  they  can  be  rebuilt.  What  do  I 
mean  by  that? 

As  most  marker  users  know,  one  of  the  worst  things 
is  having  your  markers  dry  out  on  you  in  the  middle  of 
a  project.  Sometimes  you  can't  find  the  exact  re¬ 
placement  you  need  at  your  store  right  when  you  need 
it,  and  not  everyone  lays  in  a  large  supply  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  color  -  how  many  people  do  you  know  that 
have  a  shoebox  full  of  chameleon  green,  or  even  ex¬ 
tras  of  marker  artist  necessities  like  gray  scales? 
Sure,  you  can  try  and  recharge  them  -  but  how  con¬ 
venient  is  that  when  you’re  in  the  middle  of  a  wet 
project  with  a  pressing  deadline  at  2:00AM? 

The  special  thing  about  Copic  Markers  is  that  you 
can  refill  them  with  the  Copic  Various  Ink.  Copic  Vari¬ 
ous  Inks  are  color-coded  and  numbered  to  match  with 
the  specific  markers  to  make  sure  that  you  refill  each 
marker  with  the  same  exact  color.  The  Various  Ink 
bottles  have  a  tip  that  makes  refilling  simple,  but  to 
even  make  it  easier  Copic  offers  a  handy  screw-on 
cap  that  has  a  special  needle  attached.  The  needle 
inserts  into  the  marker  and  doesn't  allow  for  spillage. 
A  bottle  of  Various  Ink  can  refill  a  marker  three  to  five 
times,  depending  on  its  type.  Of  the  two  types  of 
markers  (the  standard  square  barrel  markers  and  the 


oval  sketch  marker)  the  square  barrel  holds  more  ink 

We  each  know  how  the  tips  of  used  markers  start 

Copic  offers  Copic  Optional  Nibs  (replacement  tips). 
These  nibs  can  be  easily  inserted  into  your  hard-used 
marker  using  Copic’s  Optional  Nib  Tweezers.  Just  take 
the  small  tweezers  and  pull  out  the  used  nib.  Take  the 
new  nib  and  insert  it  into  the  barrel  of  your  marker. 
Place  the  marker  standing  up,  with  the  new  nib  down, 
to  start  the  ink  flow.  The  only  drawback  is  that  re¬ 
placing  nibs  can  use  a  little  extra  ink.  You  may  want 
to  go  ahead  and  add  more  ink  after  inserting  a  new 
Optional  Nib  to  top  off  your  color. 

There  are  always  marker  artists  out  there  who  can 
never  find  just  the  right  color  marker  for  that  special 
project  right  off  the  rack  -  if  they  want  it,  they  must 
achieve  it  by  building  or  blending  various  markers. 
Copic  offers  empty  marker  barrels  and  empty  Various 
ink  storage  bottles- with  a  little  work  and  experimen¬ 
tation  you  can  mix  the  various  inks  to  give  you  the 
specific  color  you've  always  wanted,  readily  available 
and  ready  to  go.  Just  make  a  note  of  the  inks  and 
proportions  of  each  you  are  mixing,  and  mix  an  amount 
of  ink  depending  on  your  projected  need  of  your  cus¬ 
tom  color,  as  it  may  be  time-consuming  to  mix  an¬ 
other  batch  to  match  that  exact  color  again.  Time  is 
always  money  when  you’re  doing  commercial  work. 

While  many  are  staunch  Photoshopers  these  days, 
there  are  some  incredible  illustrators  in  the  comic  field 
using  markers.  With  these  special  features,  Copic 
offers  artists  a  terrific  way  to  “rebuild”  their  tools  and 
avoid  dry-outs,  last  minute  duds,  and  plain  “dead" 
markers.  If  you  are  a  marker  user  you’ll  want  to  check 
this  brand  out  and  see  if  it  suits  your  taste  -  you'll 
find  them  as  useful  as  that  shoebox  full  of  fresh  emer¬ 
gency  markers  during  a  critical  project,  but  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  less  space  consuming,  and  far  more  conve- 


FW  -  BLACK? 

FW  Black  Acrylic  Artist  Ink 


non-photo  blue  to  see  if  the  ink  will  adhere  to  the  paper 
under  the  non-photo  blue  lead. 

run-through: 

■  Adherence  to  the  paper. 

■  Do  the  solid  black  areas  stay  black  when  the  ink 
dries. 

and  add  effects. 

■  Drying  time  in  the  pens  and  brushes. 

Let’s  go.. .Before  using  any  ink  or  whiteout  you'll  need 


I  lettered  using  the  tech 


Winsor  &  Newton 


MANGA 


COMIC  BOOK  LETTERING 
THECOMICRAFTWAY 
published  by  Active  Images 
64  pages -$9.95 


MANGA  UNIVERSITY:  l-C 
BACKGROUND  COLLECTION 
WORKBOOK  #1 :  TOKYO  SITES 
published  by  l-C  inc. 

How  to  use  tones  with  b&w  art  as 
examples.  50  pages  -  $8.99 


The  New  Generation  of 
MANGA  ARTISTS  voi  3 
published  by  Graphic-sha 
Pinups  and  sketchbook 
80  pages -$15.00 


Joe  Kuberfs  YUKI  TERM  TOKYO 

COMIC  BOOK  STUDIO  LABYRINTH 

published  by  Running  Press  published  by  Ken-ichi  /Frog  Ent. 

A  great  intro  to  comic  creation  for  Computer  rendered  3D  pinup  book 
young  artists.  76  pages  -  $15.95  of  TeraiYuki. 

86  pages -$32.95 


The  Complete  Guide  to  DIGITAL 
ILLUSTRATION 
published  by  Watson-Guptill 
Tips,  practical  workth roughs  and  a 
showcase  of  Digital  illuatrations. 
192  pages -$35.00 


Sometimes  you  just  want  it  now.  Trust  me. ..I  understand.  Times  when  you  get  that  nice  line  art  from  the 
penciler  and  you  just  want  to  slap  some  color  on  it  right  away.  I  know  the  feeling,  and  I  have  some  tips  on  how 
to  make  those  pencils  look  pretty  darn  close  to  finished  inks. 


Before  we  begin,  I  will  put  forth  this  little  disclaimer.  First  of  all,  you  want  to  start  out  with  a  decent  scan 
Putting  this  kind  of  piece  in  your  portfolio  is  a  of  your  work.  I  won’t  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  details,  but 
judgement  call.  Some  editors  may  frown  upon  any  you  want  to  make  sure  that  you  scan  these  pencils  in 
colorist  using  only  penciled  pages  as  a  piece  to  color,  as  grayscale  or  full  color  at  300  dpi.  I  work  at  11 "  x 
Others  may  look  at  it  as  an  “out  of  the  box”  solution  to  1 7"  in  the  RGB  color  mode,  but  you  can  work  smaller 
a  problem.  Either  way,  try  to  know  your  audience  and  also  in  the  CMYK  mode  if  you  want.  It  just  all 
before  showing  any  of  these  types  of  pieces  in  public,  depends  on  your  preferences  and  how  quick  your 
computer  is. 


Now  you  won’t  color  over  those  cool  pencils, 
and  color  away,  applying  all  your  base  tones,  but  keep 
in  mind  that  you  can  only  go  darker  on  the  multiply 
setting.  You  can  get  around  that  by.. .you  guessed 
it.. .adding  another  layer!  Just  make  sure  this  layer 
blend  mode  is  set  to  “screen.”The  screen  mode  lets 
you  color  lighter  and  lighter  each  time  you  go  over  an 
area.  These  modes  take  a  little  getting  used  to,  but  in 
the  end  will  save  lots  of  time. 


Bob  Hickey 

Along  with  his  duties  as  publisher  of  Sketch 
Magazine,  he  is  the  creative  force  behind 
Blood  &  Roses,  StormQuest,  and 
Tempered  Steele.  He  currently  has  a  new  Blood  and 
Roses  project  in  the  works  along  with  his  new  creator 
owned  series  Race  Danger,  both  will  be  appearing  at 
BLP  Comics. 

Bob  is  one  of  the  co-founders  of  Blue  Line  Productions. 
He  can  be  reached  at  bobh@bluelinepro.com 


past  oomjC  creciits  include  Guy  Gardner: 
Warrior,  Batman/Wildcat,  Star  Wars,  The  Tenth,  Wolverine 
vs.  Shi,  and  many  more.  His  creator  owned  projects  are 
Parts  Unknown,  Wynonna  Earp,  and  The  BadLander. 
Smith’s  future  projects  include  Maximum  Jack,  200  People 
To  Kill,  Wynonna  Earp,  and  Cossack,  as  well  as  the 
Maximo  II  video  game  from  Capcom.  Smith  is  currently 
the  Vice  President  of  Sales  and  Marketing  for  IDW  Pub- 


GRAPHIC  NOVELS 


LITTLE  WHITE  MOUSE: 
PERFECT  COLLECTION  1 
$14.95 


LITTLE  WHITE  MOUSE: 
PERFECT  COLLECTION  S 
$14.95 


LITTLE  WHITE  MOUSE: 
PERFECT  COLLECTION  3 
$14.95 


THE  ART  OF 
BLOOD  S  ROSES 


BLOOD  S  ROSES  v 


$14.95 


$14.95 


